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THE ALDINE. 




IN THE CLOISTER CELLAR. 

If the old monks have not been greatly maligned 
by those who have written about them, they were not 
at all averse to the pleasures of eating and drinking— 
especially drinking. The story-tellers of their own 
time made merry at their expense, and the balladists 
served them up in irreverent rhymes. We know 
what that roystering churchman, Walter de Mapes, 
Archdeacon of Oxford, thought of his order, in his 
merry moments ; for his "Jovial Priest's Confession " 
remains to us, in monkish Latin. It is well rendered 
by Leigh Hunt, who enters heartily into the fun of 
the thing, and after reading his verse, we can imag- 
ine the gusto with which the witty archdeacon 
roared out the concluding stanzas : 

" Just as liquor floweth good — floweth forth my lay so ; 
But I must moreover eat— or I could not say so ; 
Naught it availeth inwardly — should I write all day so ; 
But with God's grace after meat— I beat Ovidius Naso. 

" Neither is there given to me — prophetic animation, 
Unless when I have eat and drank — yea, even to saturation ; 
Then in my upper story hath Bacchus domination, 
And Phoebus rusheth into me, and beggareth all relation." 

Another churchman, Bishop Still, gives us the pop- 
ular estimation in which the monks were held — if 
the famous drinking song, in praise of ale, in " Gam- 
mer Gurton's Needle," be his — of which there is 
some doubt : 

" I cannot eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not good ; 
But sure I think, that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood. ' ' 

If the poets treated them hardly, they fared still 
worse at the hands of the story-tellers, and those 
writers of acted stories — the dramatists. There was 
something in human nature which impelled it to 
chaff the monkish nature, even though the spiritual 
side of human nature was under the dominion of the 
monkish nature. A monk, or priest, in the confes- 
sional was one person : in the refectory and the clois- 



IN THE CLOISTER CELLAR. — Edward Grutzner. 

ter cellar he was another, and very different person. 
He was a heavy feeder, it was believed, and a most 
inveterate guzzler. How could it well be otherwise 
— the lay mind reasoned. What had the monks to 
do, after they had droned through their aves and 
paternosters, but to eat, and drink, and make merry? 
Fasts and penances? It was fasting, certes, which 
gave them such round paunches and rosy jowls, and 
it was penance which painted their bulbous noses 
crimson. What became of the beeves, then, the fat 
capons, and the good Rhenish wine in their cellars ? 
They were distributed among the poor — eh? Who 
can remember to have tasted a drop, or to have 
picked a bone? Bah! This, or something like it, 
was the popular opinion with regard to the monks. 
Was it just? If we had lived in those monkish days 
we would have been in a better position to answer 
than we are now ; as it is, we should say there, per- 
haps, was a time when it was just, as there was cer- 
tainly a time when it was not. We are apt to forget 
what the world owed to the monks in the Dark 
Ages. They were the only repositories of learning in 
Europe, and but for them the great mass of what we 
now call the Classics would have been irretrievably 
lost to us. It was surely something to have preserved 
Horace, and Virgil, and Livy, even if a few books of 
the latter have disappeared. They multiplied copies 
of such writings as they possessed, and if these some- 
times happened to be writings in which the world 
was soon to lose interest, they could not be expected 
to know that. They worked according to their light, 
and what work they produced the beautiful missals 
that they illuminated remain to testify. There was, 
of course, another side than the scholarly one to the 
monkish nature, and this has been perpetuated by 
romancers, and dramatists, and painters. The small 
esteem in which monks came to be held is seen in 
the "Decameron," and the "Heptameron," and in 
the dramas of a later period. They were either lazy 
mendicants, whom it was safe to cudgel, if one was 
so inclined, or they were gluttons and amorous 



knaves. The painters took their turn at them, and 
that it is not over yet is evident from our illustration, 
" In the Cloister Cellar," which was drawn on wood 
by the German artist Edward Grutzner, from his pic- 
ture of that name. It suggests the comical side of 
cloister life, and it recalls a German student song, 
which, freely rendered, runs as follows : 

BROTHER JEROME. 

" Where is Brother Jerome — Jerome ? " 

The burly abbot said, 
" He wasn't at vespers, vespers, 

Can he have gone to bed ? " 

To the cell of Brother Jerome — Jerome, 

The abbot did then repair ; 
But his crucifix, crucifix, 

Was all that he saw there ! 

" Where is Brother Jerome — Jerome ? " 
The abbot asked once more ; * 

The sacristan pointed, pointed, 
To the open cellar door ! 

They lighted a candle, candle, 

And tottered down the stairs ; 
The abbot muttered, muttered, 

But not exactly prayers ! 

" Ho ! Brother Jerome — Jerome ! " 

The sacristan did call : — 
The echoes answered, answered — 

Brother Jerome not at all ! 

Why he wasn't at vespers, vespers, 

There was no need to ask : 
He was sleeping and snoring, snoring, 

Beside the abbot's cask ! 

He had emptied his tankard, tankard, 

And against the wall had sunk : 
The truth was Burschen, Burschen, 

That Brother Jerome was drunk ! 

What to do with Brother Jerome — Jerome ? 

It-popped in the abbot's head, 
" Go thou and do likewise, likewise — " 

They carried the abbot to bed. 

— R. H Stoddard. 



